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AN ELEGY: 


Written on visiting some Indian graves. 





BY MISS MARGARET G————. | 


The sun had rose from yonder eastern hills; 
O’er spicy groves his golden wings were spread; 
His sparkling rays shone bright on streams and 
rills, 


| 
And music soft proclaimed his onward tread; | 
| 


When, from my Jone and solitary home, 


I sought my way to that secluded place, | 


Through the deep forests, o’er the hills of Penn; 


Through wilds untrod butby wild beasts of prey; 


Along the banks of chrystal Youghiogen; 
They kept their lone and solitary way. 


And here, to mark the place where rest their bones, 


And keep them from their foes’ insulting tread; 


Their children o’er them reared those heaps of 


stones, 
That show the place where sleep these mighty 
dead. a 


Think not these forest children’s hearts are steel, 
On which no fond impression can be made; 


Where some rude oaks had formed astatelydome, Ah, no! for they likeus can sorrow feel 


’Neath which the warriors slept in death’s em- 
{ 


brace. 
No marble marks the spot where they repose, 
Nor cypress o’er them bends its mourning head; 
O’er them no lovely weeping willow grows, 
Nor tear-drops o’er their graves by friends are 
shed. 


The lark’s sweet notes, no more at morning dawn; 
The hunter’s voice. within the forest deep; 

The wild beasts, howling o’er the distant lawn; 
No more shall wake them from their quiet sleep. 


No more the elk shall to their arrows yield, 


Nor fawn with dainty meat their wants supply; 


No more the conquest of the battle field 


Shall wake the fire of vengeance in their eyes. 


For them no more, upon the green grass turf, 
The fur is spread; nor on the mossy rock 


They'll sit at noon, to watch the heaving surf, | 


That wildly raves beneath the tempest’s shock. 


No more around the council fire at even, 
They'll talk of foes who sank beneath their 
bow; 
No more with pealing shouts that ring to heaven, 
They'll chant their war-songs o’er their con- 
quered foe. 


Mock not, ye proud, the Indian warriors’ lot; 
Ye, too, may soon be laid as low as they, 

In some lone place, neglected and forgot, 
Without a stone to mark where you shall lay. | 

Though they knew not of precious blood once shed; 
Yet nature to their humble souls had given 

One cheering hope—that after life had fled, 
Their souls would rove through some bright 

woods in Heaven. 


Though knowledge fair had never sought her way 
To their dark: minds, nor did to them unroll 

The sacred page, but left them doomed to stray 
Where science ne’er could light the gloomy soul; 


What if there lays beneath this mouldering heap, 
In savage pomp, some meek and generous heart, 

Like Howard’s, who e’en sought the prison deep, 
That he to others’ comforts might impart! 


Deride not, then, the ancient Indian chief; 
Perhaps his heart once glowed with purer fire 

Than thine, although fair history’s page is brief 
To speak his praise, or wake for him the lyre. 


Far from the haunts of vice and courts of kings, 
Where flattery, ina garb of friendship, waits 

To catch the unwary soul; while, too, she sings 
His praise the most, whom she in malice hates: 





wWitad 


For friends, and tears of bitter anguish shed. 


Would they, when death is tearing from their heart 
Some cherished friend, some parent fond, not 
know 
Nor feel, the venom of the deadly dart 
Which makes the current of their life blood 
flow? 


For her who now has sought this solemn spot, 
Where sleep the ashes of a fallen race, 

Unknown, unwept, unhonored, and unsought, 
That s..e might in these lines their history trace; 


Let some kind bard, when she is laid to rest, 
Seek out the silent place of her repose, 

Where rests the earth upon her shrouded breast; 
And for her dirge, some lines like these compose. 


Brief were her joys; she felt the chastening rod, 
And meekly bowed her Father’s face before; 


She loved her friends, her country, and her God;— 


This be her motto—she asks no more. 


|} AN ADVENTURE IN THE FOREST. 


BY NEMO. 


*Taik not to me of dreamy eyes, 
Of tooks with lazy languor fraught. 
An‘ words which hke the south wind sighs, 
Break not the waveiess calm of though:; 
Our western girls have hearts and minds, 
Deep feeing and strong eloquence: 
And power to forge the ehain that binds, 
In deathiess bondage, sou! znd sense.” 


“He must keep one constant flame 
Through tite, unchilled, unmoved; 
Aud iove in wintry age the same 

As first in youth he loved.” 


CHAPTER I. 

It wasa glorious evening in autumn, whenI was 
riding over the almost untrodden soil of the deep 
forest. Tired with travelling in the heat of the 
sun, and wearied with the unchanging gait of my 
jaded steed, on entering a cool, shady part, I had 
thrown the reins free on his neck, and leaving him 
to his own adventurous whims, which consisted 
of cropping the stray spires of grass that grew 
along our road, or cautiously smelling the same, 
as if conscious of the peculiarity of our situation, 
—I resigned myself to pensive musing. 

‘Three weeks since, and I was one of a group 
congregated around affection’s hallowed shrine— 
the family fireside. It was then I first intimated 
my design of penetrating into the startling wilds 
of the far forest. The tears and entreaties of a 
mother and sister availed not. ‘The project was 
mature, and must be executed. 

Finding all remonstrances unavailing, I was ob- 
ligated; yet bearing with me the fondest blessings 
of numerous friends, and a commingled orison for 
my safe and speedy return, 

I was off. Each day seemed as though it would 
not end, in consequence of my intense eagerness 





to reach the Far West. My mind had become 
enthusiastical with poring over the simplicity of 
backwoods life; imagination fed over the pictures 
of wildest romance, and desire aimed at nothing 
short of the entire realization. 

I had reached my destination, which in fact 
was not definite. I regarded the wide wilderness, 
apart from any thickly-settled neighborhood, as 
the object of my journey. The evening was con- 
siderably advanced, as I emerged from a thick 
country of oaks, and proceeded in my path, which 
led along a diminutive vale, through bushes of about 
six or seven feet high. The sudden appearance 
of a prodigious bear coming towards me, directly 
in my path, caused me to rein my horse, and pre- 
pare for the reception of the unwelcome stranger. 
When he had advanced within a few yards of me, 
he reared himself on his hinder legs, and uttered 
a low, sullen, hollow growl, that chilled the crim- 
son fluid in my veins, and caused my hair to stand 
with fear. 

I was little less than a novice in encountering 
animals of this species, and consequently betrayed 
considerable alarm. However, I evoked all my 
latent courage, and discharged my pistols at the 
head of the obdurate monster, but without eflect! 
Doubly enraged at this gross affront to his majes- 
ty, he struck out his paws and growled terrifically. 
To re-load seemed impossible, and in all proba- 
bility I should have turned my horse’s head, and 
retraced my way, had not, at that instant, the 
sharp report of a rifle arrested me; and the same 
instant, impertinent Bruin dropped clumsily to the 
ground, and immediately expired. 

The destroyer of my antagonist soon made his 
appearance, and regardless of the presence of a 
stranger, commenced laughing immoderately, 
and propounding a few incoherent queries to the 
unconscious brute: 

‘Ha! ha! ha! old Grisly! d’you think to es- 
eape me forever? D’you think my rifle’s got no 
virtue left at all?’ I’ve tracked you, and followed 
you, often enough, to get a sure crack at you for 
once, and flummered you at last—haven’t I? I'l] 
wager—why, how d’you do, stranger?’ accom- 
panying the question with a gentle, unaffected in- 
clination of the head. He appeared to be a man, 
on whom 

__— "Middle age 

Had slightly pressed its signet sage.” 
Yet, apart from being a little stooped, his figure 
was as regularly formed as any I had ever seen, 
and a pleasantness that played about his counte- 
nance, discovered, to the entire stranger, the pro- 
verbial hospitality extended by Old Ben, the 
Backwoods Hunter. 

Yielding to his pressing offers of hospitality, 
and withal not feeling disposed to risk the-attack 
of another unsocial “grisly,’’ by further travelli 
that ight, accompanied my deliverer to his home, 
situated about a mile distant from the “scene of 
action.” 

‘*Mayhap we have not all that heart could de- 
sire in this log fabrication,”’ said mine host, and 
pulled the latch-string of his door, as he motioned 
me to enter; “but if you will accept the fare of 
such as we, you shall be welcome.” 

After rather an uneouth introduétion to the in- 
mates, and all had become composed, I had leisure 
to scan my situation. Old Ben’s wife (ors per- 
chance the civil appellation of Mrs. Hawking 
would vibrate more euphoniously on the delicate 
ear of my readers,) was a worthy mother, endowed 
with most of the qualities constituting a gocd 
housewife. Affable and open in conversation, she 
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at once enlisted my esteem. Wilhelm, the son, 
apparently in his twenty-second year, was of no- 
ble stature; Jarge, protuberant Roman nose, with 
an eye that sought the farthest souk at the earliest 
glance. Clad in the simple-costume of his coun- 


try, and moreover, being too credulous of exterior | 


appearances, I had formed but a contracted opinion 
of the endowments of his mind. But on entering 
into conversation with him on familiar subjects, 
never shall 1 cease to remember the surprise I re- 
ceived. As a substitute for a dull, unintelligent 
backwoodsman, I recognized a well informed, gen- 
tlemanly man; and-as: the topic increased in inte- 
rest, a latent soul was aroused from a temporary 
lethargy, and: animation flashed brightly from a 
full, independent-eye. 

I had imagined, at my first intrusion on their 
society, that my night would wear away some- 
what drearily; but quite a different feeling soon 
gained the supremacy. Captivated by the unex- 
pected intelligence of Wilhelm, who seemed as 
though he had undergone a thorough transition 
from suspicion, to perfect confidence and delight, 
we whiled-away the time in desultory conversa- 
tion, unconscious of what was passing around us; 
till Mrs. Hawkins invited us to partake of some 
frugal nourishment. 

**We have not the luxuries of a crowded city,” 
said she, making: an unnecessary apology for her 
table; “but I expect such as we have will not he 
unacceptable to a hungry, wearied man.” 

“Madam,” said 1], ‘san apology at this time 
would—”’ but the remainder of the sentence died 
on my tongue; for utterly heedless of my speaking, 
she beckoned towards a door leading into an ad- 
joing room, which stood ajar, and as a young lady 
entered, said—*This: is my daughter Adela, Mr. 
.’ and she. paused, reeollecting that as yet 
neither my name nor lineage had been divulged. 
“Stanford,” said I, bowing disconcertedly to the 
maiden. 








CHAPTER Ll. 

Tliere were: vartous mysteries in this family, 
which IT essayed to divine; and after exhausting 
myself in wild speculations relative thereto, aban- 
doned' a task which left me in a seemingly inex- 
plicable maze. Old Ben and his (to use his own 
common-place term) “rustic Mart!a,”’ were well 
nigh destitute of accomplishments, and but par- 
tially acquainted with the world and its doings; 
yet open frankness was their prominent character- 
istic,.and_ pleasantness invariably beamed from 
their undisguised countenances. Wilhelm and 
Adela were diametrically the reverse, as it regards 
refinement and intelligence. ‘Phe reader has had 
a description of Wilhelm; Ishall therefore present 
that of Adela. 


She was clad in a flowing wrapper—the pro- | 


duction of her own hands; yet the most unexcep- 
tionable symmetry could be distinctly recognized 
in the delicately formed system. Curled, glossy 
ringlets of raven hair wandered carelessly and 
profusely over a neck-and bosom of snowy white- 
ness. The lips vied with vermillion; and when a 
smile played thereon, their beauty was irresistable. 
The cheek was inelined to convex, with a lovely 
florid cast resting’ on it: A mellow sweetness 
beamed with captivating loveliness from a pair of 
dark eyes, that at first sight called forth resistless 
admiration.. The entire lineaments of the face 
harmonized. And when all was assisted by an 
easy, unaffected gracefulness,. the effect on the be- 
holder may easily be conjectnred. 

‘The morning succeeding my arrival at the quiet 
home in the forest, it commenced drizzling rain 
as we seated ourselves around the family board; 
and ere we had finished the repast, the torrents 
poured from the clouds with unremitting violence. 
This at once precluded all possibility of iny pro- 
ceeding farther, for the time being; and quieting 


mv mind with assurances. of a cordial welcome, short time, at-all events. If you wish to write to| ‘This,.1 was aware, was a favorite and oft-fre~ 
rd 


| till I should be suffered to depart, I relinquished 
| further desire; and, as was customary with me, 
seated myself beside a book-shelf, on which were 
heaped a motley collection of rare and valuable 
| works, of the best ancient, as well as modern re- 
putable authors. Tomer, Virgil, Locke, Bacon, 
Byron, and a host of others, I noticed among the 
pile. 

I had been poring over my. favorite author's 
“English Bards and Scotch Reviewers;” had cull- 
ed beauties till the senses were satiated, and a 
dull, sleepy stupor seized me. 1 was about to 
drop the book, when Adela, perceiving I had ceased 
reading, said—You have been extracting from 
Lord Byron, Mr. Stanford.” 

“Yes,” I replied, delighted at the prospect of 
entering into a confgb; for, to confess the unveiled 
fact, I was captivated by the charming beauty, and 
repeatedly sought to engage her in conversation; 
but, from some unaccountable timidity, she appa- 
rently seemed to avoid the ilk. ‘Yes, I have just 
,be2n glancing over his celebrated satire. You 
have read Byron, I presume?” 

“Certainly, sir—thoroughly. 
ter.” 

“Quite so. In my estimation, he stands pre- 
eminent to the other. poets of his day. Neverthe- 
less, there are tenets interspersed throwgirut his 
Writings, at direct variance with the principles of 

| Christianity.” 
| And they have been disreputable, in many in- 
| stances, to the fame of the noble author. Yet, 
| like you, I cannot but admire his works of genius. 
| His vivacious pennings, brought cotemporary with 
| others of a more sober cast, afford a more spacious 
field for the mind to gratify its appetite for novelty.” 
* «But, appropos, what do you think of the poems 
of our American authors; for instance, Mrs. Sig- 
gurney? I see her works are here.” 

“Her poetical effusions are brilliant indeed; and 
appear as though they emanated from a sincere, 
uncorrupted heart. The Winow’s Cuarce [| al- 
ways considered the happiest effort of that lady. 
It breathes the soul—the earnest solicitude of a 
widow for the welfare ofan only child. Her prose 
productions have, however, been awarded the 
palm, in my feeble judgment.” 

The conversation here terminated; for Mrs. Haw- 
kins awaited our attendance at the supper table. 

The evening was advancing. The clouds had 
broken away, and settled in the western skies, 
from whence the golden rays of a setting sun 
beamed in unadalterated splendor. 
custom, Old Ben and Wilhelm had examined their 


He is a fine wri- 





craggy steeps, in pursuit of game. My offer to 
accompany them was peremptorily rejected, tho 
satisactorily explained: 

“We frequently ascend the highest points, over 
cliffs perilous to a stranger; and persons wnaccus- 
'tomed to the attacks of prowling beasts at night, 
(are in imminent danger.. ‘TO make any progress 
‘on horseback is utterly impossible.” 

“But,” said T, unwilling to yield instanter, ‘1 
shall doubtless have no other as favorable oppor- 
tunity. I start in the morning; and ere I go, me- 
thinks I should like to be initiated into the dan- 
cers of a nocturnal hunt.”” 
~ “Oh, fie! Mr. Stanford,” ejaculated Mrs. Haw- 
kins, with a bland smile; ‘your business is not 
so urgent as to require you to start to-morrow 
morning. Consequently you can remain with us 
a few days at least. Don’t think of leaving us in 
the morning.” 

“Madam,” I rejoined, “I would willingly con- 
sent—”’ 

“No explanation is required, I believe,” inter- 
rupted she. ‘You informed us through che course 
of the day, that you were not necessitated to re- 
turn soon; and as you say you are pleased with 
our frugal home and fare, content yourself fora 





your father, Wilhelm goes to the pest office te+ 
morrow, and you can send a Jetter there by him, 
There now! I have arranged it excellently —have 
T not?” 

Old Ben and Wilhelm frequently, during the 
colloquy, alleged the absurdity of my position; and: 
the trio so strenuously enforcing their opinions, f 
was compelled to surrender to paramount judg. 
ment. 

Adela said nothing; but T could trace in her 
eyes more than an unconcerned listener would have 
expressed, when [ spake of leaving. 

After my wishing the two hunters unusual sue- 
cess—being well equipped for tie arduous under. 
taking—they left; and ina short time I beheld them 
winding up a remote hill. Soon the clarion sound 
of the hantsman’s horn arrested our cars, reverbe- 
rating long and mournfully through the serpentine 
passes of the ranging hills. The shriil bayings 
of the dogs succeeded. Adela arose and passed 
out of the door, and leaned pensively against the 
railing. Instinetively I followed. 

“These sounds indicate a pursuit, do they not?” 
said I to her, as she gazed intently in the direction 
whence they came. 

“It is generally a criterion by which to judge,” 
she replied in an agitated tone; **but their recital of 
the almost ineredible dangers they encounter on 
such occasions, mostly render me unhappy till 
they return,”’ and the deep florid flush forsook her 
cheeks; a pallid hue resting in its stead. A trem- 
bling tear started to her eye, coursed down her 
face, and fell on her heaving bosom. 

IT caught her hand, and begged her to be com- 
posed. ‘There was a something—a _ talismanic 
/power—in this Jast scene, that won irresistably 
ny warm adoration. Andalthough we satin unin- 
terrupted conversation, till the spirit of night:had) 
rolled her sable mantle over the beanteows land- 
scape, and the fire-fly could be seen gaily dancing, 


| With its flashy, evanescent glare, in the darkening 


twilight; not one sacred impression was effaced. 
I retired to rest; but the ever-present form of 
Adela banished repose; and the night wore slowly 
away, Witha mind alternately elated and depressed 
with the hauntings of peerless, artless beauty. 





CHAPTER II. 
Days passed off with the unimpeded velocity of 
relentless time. Three weeks appeared on the 
eventful stage of action, reeorded their solemn 





As was their | mighty Past. 


. . 3 | 
rifles, and were preparing for a tramp over the | 


transactions, and passed off into the vortex of the 
Somueh had | become attached ta 
Old Ben's family, that my ofher home oceupied 
my mind but a comparatively small part of the: 
tine. Three weeks, L repeat. elapsed, and ro 
definite period was appointed for my remaining 
Stay. 

It was a balmy, autumnal eve—one of those 
when earth and all its denizens seemed to have 
forgotten the turmoils, gangrenes, and hecties of 
mortality, and realize, in happy imaginings, the 
taintless joys and blandishments of Elysian. 
From every Janghing rivulet that careered impetu- 
ously from the mountain side, and flowed unruf- 
fled down through the sequestred vale, a full gush 
of delight enrapturously broke, with the melodi- 
ous voices of nature’s thousand minstrels, attu- 
ning their notes to a vesper orison; and the per- 
fumes escaping from the sealed cups of innume- 
rable, wild, spontaneous lillies, daisies, water- 
pinks, ete., rendered my walk toa gurgling spring, 
jthat spouted from the crevice of an enormous rock, 
one of unalloyed buoyaney of feeling. 

It was distant about half a mile trom our cot. 
‘Tall, kingly pines, on either side, towered far 
\above the rock where their boughs commingled. 
Wild grape-vines wreathed around the trunks, and 
spreading in every direction among the branches, 
|formed one of the most deliglitful, cool retreats, 
| that romance could picture. 
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ented spot of Adela. She had transplanted the ' 
altos here, aud they matured with her fostering | 
care. With a palpitating heart, I approached the | 
venerated sequestration. ‘Adela was not at the | 
fiouse When I left; perhaps”—«and the thotight in-! 
fused a cheering emotion—#‘she may have retifed | 
to her recluse.” All was as still as death, save 
the low, fumbling gush of the pellucid water. 
No indications that she had been there. Now 
withstanding I had not thought of seeing her when 
I left the house, anticipation had been subsequently 
painting a pleasure, and was doomed to disap- 

ointment. My accustomed hilarity sank at once, 
lhe wealth embedded in Peru’s glittering, sub- 
terraneous mines, had I been the possessor of, 
would have been exchanged for the gratification of 
one desire—her presence. 

I was leaning thoughtfully on the rock, gazing 
with poetic fervor on the jetting spring’s rock-lined 
waters, when my eye fell on a half-folded slip 
of foolscap, laying on the edge of the rock. Ea- 
gerly catching it up, I scanned its poetical con- 
tents with avidity. It bore the simple, unpedantic 
caption, written with a pencil, of 


EVENING THOUGHTS. 


The Spirit of Beauty doth rest *mid the trees, 
And waketh her heaven-born, mellowing notes, 
Attuned to the sigh of the vespertine breeze. 


The shrill ery of the bittern and ospray are heard 
From the hill where the ortolan hies to her nest; 
The pines are usurping the effulgence of gold, 
As calmly the sun sinks adown in the west, 


The hue that is painting yon azure-arched sky, 
Raflects on the vale and the cloud-summit hill; 
And nature embodies a song of delight, 
In the unbroken laugh of the wild sportive rill. 


My feelings consort with the rapturous scene, 
And east off the shackles that bound them the 
while: aS 
Dejection shall hold not the spirit in gloom, 
Unschooled as a victim, untaught to revile. 


Oh! bright and enchanting the glorious view; 
“Tl would soften the heart of the assassin, I ween; 
My bosom is stirred, yet with holiest awe— 
‘And a tear, though of transport, is dropped o’er 
the scene. 


Just as I had finished re-perusing the poem, the 
dry leaves rustled as if under the quick tread of 
feet, the vines were parted, and Adela entered the 
enclosure. On perceiving me, she started, and 
was on the eve of receding, when I grasped her 
hand, and entreated her to pause awhile. Yield- 
ing to my request, she suffered me to lead her toa 
seat. On my producing the scrap on which the 
poem was written, she blushed deeply, and seemed 
confused. ‘ 

“I conjectured as much,”* said I, smiling. 

“How? What is the import of that remark, Mr. 
Stanford?”? said she, earnestly. 

“That. you were the authoress.” 

A pause followed, which she at length disturbed: 

“| have not admitted that; it is merely an hypo- 
thesis.” 

“By no means,” I replied; “I have conclusive, 
undeniable proof of its authenticity. Nay, blush 
not, my lovely Adela. That blush, suff using your 
countenance; and your tremulousness, (which, in- 
deed, I can attribute to no other cause,) clearly 
evince to me the source of its emanation. Can- 
didly, is it not original?” HY 

“f cannot deny it,”’ she rejoined, smiling; and, 
casting a benignant look in my face, added: *“*Ah, 
Mr. Stanford, 2 feel more rea/ enjoyment in the 
pen, than, perhaps, you would be willing to ac- 
kno wledge. As a substitute for society, nothing 





exceeds it. Indeed, I would not dream of exchan- 
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ging the comforts, the joy, the bliss, derived there- 
from, for the gaudy, epicutean irradiations of 
wealth, or the bewildering, withering fame of an 
inconstant world. Life would be but a sorry coms 


Ben’s present residence. But his mind panted for 
the crowded streets and bustle of business, and 


finally, he left his home and friends in the wilds, 


plication of changes, were I deprived of this ines+ 


timable blessing, You will pardon, Mr, Stan- 
ford, my Wearisome strain of thought.” 

Silently, I strained her to my heart, wiped the 
big tears from her eyes, which had collected there 
us she gave vent to a flood of holy feelings, and 
kissed her unresisting lips again and again. I 
steadfastly beheld her, in whom virtue’s charms 
seemed to be all blended; till, overcome with ec- 
static reflections, tears of pure, chaste joy, trickled 
down my cheeks. ‘Talk not to me of the refine- 
ments of the present age; of the accomplished fe- 
male, emerging from the confines of some fa 
med seminary of learning, vaunting of the tenets 
of etiquette imbibed there, and exulting in con- 
forming to the rigid formalities of fashion. But 
when divested of these, naught but a bleak, un- 
sightly waste of the mind is exposed. How dif- 
ferent from the chaste, happy Adela! Such re- 
flections as these revolved in my mind, as | bent 
indreams of happiness over her, and her head re- 
clined on my breast. 


‘‘Ilow very seldom it is,” said 1, “that we meet 
with one whose heart seems to have been strung 
to tones in sweet unison with our own!” 

“Ah! you are right. It seldom occurs,”’ said 
she. 

“And oh! how should we cherish such ones,” 
said I, “*when we do find them! It is like a fra- 
gile bark meeting a kindred one on the broad, 
wave-crested bosom of the ‘dark, blue ocean.’ ” 

‘Aye, “tis so,” she rejoined, in a soliloquising 
tone. 

“It were useless,”’ I resumed, “my lovely Adela, 
for me to avow that such is our situation at pres- 
ent. You cannot but respond affirmatively. But, 
Adela, in the sincerity of my heart, I woul ask 
you one plain, unvarnished question—have I your 
esteem?” 

**You have!” was the unhesitating response. 

“Your love?” 

No reply. 

“Speak!” s .id I, “sand break the suspense. Is 
my love reciprocated? Long have I yearned for 
some chaste being on whom to bestow an unsullied 
love, till now, enclosed by the iron bands of dis- 
cretion. I seriously await the reply.” 

“Ah, Joseph!’ said she, “you have propounded 
a Serious interrogative. However, I promise to 
accede to your wishes as far as prudence will dic- 
tate. {Lown a partiality for you—candor compels 
me to disclose it. But 1 would desire you to pro- 
ceed cautiously, for 

“The love of woman is a fearful thing: 
For al! of theie’s upon that die is thrown; 
And, if “tis lost, fe has no more to bring 
But mockeries of the past atone.” 
This, you must be conscious, isa faithful picture.” 

As the dim mantle of twilight had begun to close 
around, we were premonished to hasten to our 
home; which we did, as the last, mournful wail of 
the ospray echoed on the surrounding hills, and 
the dark-featured spirit of night ascended her 
jhrone, and the silvery beams of Luna gradually 
stole over the towering hills. 





CHAPTER ly, 

Chapter Fourth would be pregnant with inter- 
esting recitals, were [ to pause in detail. But 1 
shall presume on the reader’s good nature, and 
conclude it with a few trivial delineations. 

Days and hours swiftly rolled on. And mau- 
gre my protestations to the contrary, my kind 
friends in the forest prevailed on me, time after 
time, to procrastinate my stay with them. 

My father had once, in early life, emigrated from 
a populous city in Pennsylvania, along with Old 
Ben, and settled down in the neighborhood of Old 





‘ 


and after traversing many long and weary miles, 
re-settled his family in Pennsylvania. Great was 
the joy with this family and myself, when we ac- 
cidentally discovered the relation in which we 
stood to each other. 


I immediately wrote to my father, acquainting 
him with the whole; and shortly received an an- 
swer, couched in language expressive of his high 
esteem for his long unheard-from Hawkins; and 
ended with admonisking me, in a facetious vein, 
not to be led captive by the beauteous “‘mystery of 
the forest.”” My pertingent representation of Ade 
la had occasioned this. 


As I have said, the reader must exonerate me 
from all incongruity, if 1 leave the interlocutory 


‘portion of this chapter for his own imagination to 


excogitate. Suffice it to say, that from the mo- 
ment I read my father’s communication to Old 
Ben’s family, a perceptible change occurred in 
their deportment, ete. My morning walks, my 
evening rambles—aye, the entire time almost, was 
spent in Adela’s presence. Naught afforded en- 
joyment, unless she were a participant. ‘The 
warning given by my father fell unheeded by me, 
as the sere leaves before the bleak, cheerless blast. 
In fine, to condense the whole in a few words, I 


‘congratulate myself on the aequiescive decision of 


Old Ben, Mrs. Hawkins, Wilhelm, and Adela, to 
the utmost desire of my passionate heart; and the 
amiable, artless, loving “mystery,’? became the 
desponsated bride of Joseph Stanford! 

Perhaps the so frequent repetition of “Old Ben,” 
fur the more agreeable cognomen, Benjamin Haw- 
kins, may provoke the censure of some criticising 
reader. He (Old Ben) averred that he much pre- 
ferred it to the frigid denomination, **Mr. Benja- 
min Hawkins.” ‘This, I hope, will justify me in 
the freedom. 





CHAPTER V. 


At last, my dernier morning approached. I 
was about to leave my fascinating home in the 
wilds, and return to that of my father. My port- 
manteau had been packed, and my steed stood 
fretfuljy prancing before the door. 

‘And you will return in a fortnight or sot” said 
Mrs. Hawkins, as I pressed her hand, a glittering 
tear decorating her expressive eye. 

‘ Undoubtedly,” I replied, starting into an ad- 
jacent apartmeut in search of Adela. 

She was seated beside an open window, around 
which numerous flowers had been taught to en- 
twine; she held one in herhand, carelessly playing 
with its leaves, absorbed in tears. I drew a chair 
to her side, and took her trembling hand. 

“Why, dear Adela, this unbidden grief? I go 
but to make arrangements for a speedy return, to 
claim an affianced bride. Can you doubt my con- 
stancy?” 

‘Never! never!” said she, in a tremulous tone, 
wiping a flood of tears from her streaming eyes. 
**Never; but—” and after a few minutes of breath- 
less silence, added: “but I fear—I know not what. 
Even now I feel sodespondent! There may be— 
Oh! Joseph, were it not such a distance! Cannot 
you be back earlier than you anticipate?” Her 
head rested on my breast, and her bright eyes re- 
iterated the question from amid the dark, silken 
lashes that guarded them. 

IT assured her nothing should unnecessarily de- 
tain me, kissed her quivering lips, pressed her 
fondly to my heart, and rose to depart. 

‘Farewell,’ I faltered, striving to conceal my 
tears and agitation. ‘ 

‘Fare-thee-well,”” responded she, covering her 
face and waiving her hand.- “Adieu! may kind 
angels guard your way, and accelerate you in your 
lonesome journey!” ; 
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The demulcent beams of the morning sun had | 
just commenced gradually peering over the eastern 
hills, and the dew was yet glittering on the leaves, | 
as I vaulted in my saddle, and left with deep re- | 
gret the happy fire-side of Old Ben. 

Reining my impatient horse, I slowly proceed- 
ed, till I reached the spot where I first came in 
eollision with the malapert Bruin, and afterwards 
met with so enviable a deliverer. How different ! 
were my feelings now! Little had I in prolepsis 
then, of forming an intimacy which was soon to | 
be ratified by the tie matrimonial. 

The vivid original image of Adela arose to my 
view, and recalled al] our hours of uninterrupted | 
bliss. I fancied I sauntered with her to the clear, 
gurgling spring; was pouring out my overflowing | 
heart to her, and realized the raptures of reciprocal 
love; gazed on the unequalled beauty of—but 
the terrific, blood-chilling hoot of a frightful ow] | 
dispersed the delectable enchantment; and dashing | 
my rowels into the horse’s side, found myself, in | 
a few days, in sight of the tall spires of the busy | 
city, the residence of my father. 

Demonstrations of joy pervaded every individual | 
on my return. Each in turn must have a thorough | 
historical account of the eventful time that I had | 
been gone. Evading the most trivial explanations, | 
as far as possible, till all were collected, I freely | 
and unreservedly unbosomed my mind; dwelt with | 
prolonged energy on the surpassing qualifications | 
and beauty of Adela, and without suppressing one | 
minutia, confessed my pledged, irrevocable love. 

There was a fearful, death-like pause. “My. 
son.”’ commenced my father, breaking it, ‘were I | 
not confident that you have well investigated this | 
step, ere it was taken, I should entertain fearful | 
forebodings; but the firm reliance reposed in you, 
averts them. From my knowledge of that family, | 
I intimated to your mother that the ilk might be | 
surmised. Far be it from us to thwart a design | 
thus matured; and we award you your parents’ | 
blessings and prayers for your future felicity. But 
may you ever bear in mind that life is not all com- | 
posed of sweets. In the most delicious cup of | 
nectar, you will find a bitter dreg; amid a bower of | 
roses, thorns will be vegetating; in the clearest | 
sky, there gathers an unseen cloud; in all bliss, | 
there lurks some secret woe. Keep this in view, 
and I hesitate not to insure you happiness; the | 
good will more than counterpoise the evil.” 

Plans were now suggested, and entered into, | 
to hasten the nuptial connexion; among which, it 
may readily be thought, I was not an indifferent | 
eomptroller. My carriage was driven in front of | 
the house. I tenderly quieted the stifled fears of | 
an ever-watchful mother for an only and beloved 
son; fervently pressed the venerated hand of m 
sire; laughed at the loquacity, the querelous sal- 
lies, of my sister, who accompanied me; gave | 
some hasty directions to a most eccentric driver; 
and—was off. 

The glorious “king of day” was smiling bland- 
ly from his zenith, as our obsequious driver, point- 
ing his whip in the direction of Old Ben’s cot, 
enquired if that were our journey’s end? I an- 
swered in an ecstatic affirmative. The long lash 
of the whip curled with a fierce crack above the 
fretting horses’ heads; the faded, stiffened leaves of 
autumn that strewed the forest in wild profusion, 
rattled under the swift revolving wheels, and in a 
moment more I was caressing the langhing lips of 
Adela. 

“Well,” said I, conducting her to a seat, apart | 
from the rest, I am here one day earlier than ap-| 
pointment.”*- 

**You came rather inopinately to-day,”’ returned 
she, “though no less welcome. I scarcely looked 
for you, till in the remote distance I descried your 
vehicle. Ah! Joseph, could you experience the 

ainful suspense that 1 have felt in your absence! 
Night and day wore the vestments of sadness. In 
the pen, 





| 
} 








“That migh y instrument of little man,” 
I sought my only solace. There, alone, could I 
control the agitated state of my mind, and thwart 
the progress of heartless dejection. But you 


' have, at last, come to—’’ an artless smile finished 


the sentence. 

“To claim a consort, to participate with me in 
the sterling bliss, that is portrayed on the fancy- 
formed page of the bright, unalloyed future,” 
said I. 

Her dark eyes were slowly raised towards hea- 
ven; and with a supernal effulgence beaming from 
her countenance, she faltered— 

‘*May heaven sanction and protect an union so 
begun!” 

“Amen! Amen!” exclaimed Old Ben and Mrs. 
Hawkins, who had intruded auricularly. 

In accordance with a prelusive agreement, the 
whole family were to join us in our retrogade tra- 
vel. Wilhelm and my sister rode on horseback, 
while Adela, her parents and myself, occ pied the 
carriage. 

Without any material incidents occurring, du- 
ring our journey, or for some days following, to 
interest the reader, we usher him into a spacious 
apartment, fitted out with the rich embellishments 
of art. Guests, from varieus places far and near, 
sat in rigid silence, save an occasional whisper 
from some worthy matron. ‘The priest, in his sa- 
cerdotal robes, with the holy word of God in his 
hand, hallowed the solemn place. Shortly, the 
folding doors swung back, and I conducted to the 
nuptial altar the blushing ‘*mystery of the forest.”’ 
The impressive ceremony was gone through with. 
The epithlamium was chanted, and arose like sa- 
cred incense to the throne of the Supreme. The 
affected parents dashed a truant tear from their 
eyes, and offered a silent orison for the happiness 
of Joseph and Adela Stanford! 

Reader, I have done. But, in taking my leave, 
permit me to ask, can, or will you appreciate the 
moral contained in my tale? Oh! let it not be un- 
profitable! 
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NEW ENGLAND. 





BY AMZO, 





It was a day long to be fondly cherished by 
freedom’s sons, when our Pilgrim Fathers, for the 
first time, cast their wandering eyes toward the 
snow-clad shores of New England. They had 
forever forsaken the once much-loved land of their 
ancestors. The long enduring ties of friendship, 
that once strongly bound them to that spot where 
first they inhaled the pure air of heaven, was for- 
ever broken; and they now, in sadness, sought an 


| asylum from fostering trouble, in the savage- 


haunted wilds of America. Persecution, with all 
her countless terrors, in defiance, stood up to re- 
buke the exile patriot’s humble course. For five 
long months, the ocean’s restless bosom had been 
their only home, remote from all human aid; while 
tempests threatened, and winds blew chill along 
the world of waters. Who then cherished the 
thought, that before centuries had fled, this band 
of forlorn pilgrims was to be enrolled as the rev- 
erend Fathers of New England? Who, at that 
dark period, when casting a desponding look to- 
ward the mountain summit, or sloping hills, could 
with a prophetic eye pierce the shroud of misty 
gloum; and with the light of a noon day’s sun, in 
fancy view those who in after years should proud- 
ly stand the moral and intellectual heroes of the 
world? In vain the way-faring strangers attempt 
to search out some object which would foretell 
their future greatness. In vain they now gaze for 
one look, which tells them that friendship reigns; 
or seek for an outstretched arm, that bids them 
welcome to the land of their adoption. No sturdy 
savage (the terror of their midnight dreams—a 
name of magic power, held in greater dread than 





the panther’s piercing howl) stood impatiently 
waiting with joy to greet the weary traveller; or, 
in the lofty dignity of a forest born hero, to defy 
the presumptuous intruder, ‘The northern storms 
came cold and dreary, from regions of perpetual 
winter, casting a deep gloom over the roumantie, 
uncivilized waste; while famine and disease, with 
their extensive train of want and misery, consigned 
the pilgrim race, one by one, to the land of spirits, 

Like the deep running stream, their course -was 
onward; and though troubles and dangers contin- 
ually arose in their path, yet time dispelled them 
all. Once the savage war-whoop  resounded 
through the unbroken forests, which told the help- 
less mother, and timid child, that death was not 
far distant. The Indian huts that once spread here 
and there, along the meapdering streams, are now 
nomore. The wandering red men, after the mighty 
changes of a few years, now strive in vain to iden- 
tify their once much adored hunting grounds. On 
the ruins of their council houses, erected by the 
rude hand of savage art, where war and peace 
were ever proclaimed with due solemnity; is now, 
in splendor, reared the stately mansion. Even the 
mad enthusiasm of an aspiring tyrant, who would 
fain dampen the ardor of an infant band, could not 
withhold their forward progress. Genius, in all 
her variegated forms, burst forth in beauty and 
splendor. Ever virtuous, she ruled with unrivalled 
wisdom and honor, in the conspicuous halls of Jit- 
erature. She guided tlie wandering steps of phi- 
losophers and statesmen; and triumphantly led 
them to true greatness, and never dying renown. 
The fierce glowing lightning that hurled its fiery 
dart under the broad canopy of a thunder-charged 
heaven, descending with its latent speed from its 
lofty element, harmlessly fell at Franklin’s feet. 

We would linger for a while on our way, to 
fancy their glorious struggle for freedom. ‘The 
spark of liberty, long secreted under a still abi- 
ding love for that land bound to their hearts by 
the endearing appellation of home, gradu:lly kin- 
dled by the breezes wafted from aneastern world; 
soon spread its salutary effects over a now happy 
union. The natugal energy of our New England 
ancestors could no where find its equal, but in 
their untiring patience. Not influenced by a mo- 
mentary impulse, or drawn from the path of ree- 
titude by the winning oratory of one individual, 
those high-born principles that advocated equal 
rights, were taught to the infant in the humble 
cottage, and extended through every grade, until 
it reigned universal. 


LINES: 


Written on hearing a young lady, some tew evenings since 


tell her sister ‘o remove some flowers from the mantel. where, 
for the first me this fall, the Bre had been kindled in the 
grate below. 


“Sister! remove these flowers; 
From the mantel, come take them away; 
For the cold, chilling winds of the day 
Tell the summer’s bright hours 
Have fled to the far southern clime 
And left them with autumn to pine. 


“Sister! remove these flowers; 
For the fire is now burning below; 
And most coldly the autumn winds blow. 
Summer’s sweet rosy bowers, 
Farewell! for the autumn 1s seer; 
We part—not without a sad tear.” 


Sisters! the summer will pass; 
All its sweet blushing roses will fade; 
And its beauties will soon have decayed. 
Sisters! thy spirits, alas! 
Will flee as the summer has fled, 
And leave you to sleep with the dead. 


W. A. 
Finleyville, Oct, 1841, 
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Tue Minxo.—-low creat 1s the attribute of re- 








spect, thit is won by high and commanding ge- 
Its preat and ho- 
ly aspirations, and the surprising, unaccountable 
y i ’ } 5 

vastness of its achievements, awe those lowlier 


nius, from the idolatry of man! 


minded of earth, who ate contented to die in the 
primitive ignorance in which they were born, into 
those alarmed and aghasted f-clings of submission 
and dismay, that are felt at witnessing the Al- 
mighty power of God in hurling the lightnings of 
Heaven, and giving utterance to the thunders of 
the skies. ‘That these powers of mind were given 
to man for the improvement of his present condi- 
tion on carih, and to raise him above the rest of 
creation, is clearly evidenced by every thing a- 
round him. 

When the Divine Creator of the universe had 
completed the world, and inhabited it with infe- 
rior creation, he said, “Let us form man.” After 
creating every thing that would appertain to his 
happiness and comfort, He created him, and en- 
dowed him with full power and control over the 
rest of creation. Even the wonders of inanimate 
nature were so formed as to be susceptible of be- 
ing turned to his own use, and for his own benefit. 
‘he waters of the sea, the soil of the earth; aye, 
and the very changes and wonders of the Heav- 
ens; the succession of night and day, the varieties 
of the seasons, and the changes of weather, were 
all liable to the advantage of man. Or were it 
otherwise, for what end was the earth created? 
what object could there be in thus forming this 
new world, composed as it is of so many natural 
advantages, unless for the happiness of those of 
its inhabitants, whose natural endowments consti- 
tuted them its masters? And this superiority was 
given to MAN. 

God designing, then, to create man the master 
of the universe, He deemed it necessary to endow 
him with superior faculties and greater attributes. 
For this reason, man was formed in likeness to 
his Creator. Not only was he the work of Di- 
vinity; but also created its image. And although 
man has, since then, departed from his original 
purity of heart, and lost those divine traits of ho- 
liness, of which he was once the possessor; yet 
still he retains his similitude to God, in point of 
divine attributes of mind and immortal gifts of 
knowledge. Yes! man was constituted the master 
mind of creation, and the **NoBLEST WoRK OF Gop.” 
Sufficiently plain has the favor of Heaven been 
shown him, in the endowment of those superiori- 
ties of intellect, that well entitle him to the power 
of which he is made the heir. 

But he was created without aninnate knowledge 
of the arts and sciences, an acquaintance with 
which is only obtained by experience, observation, 
and reflection. This blank in the knowledge of 
man, was gradually filled by the impulse of his 
wants, and the natural thirst of his mind for im- 
provement. ‘lhe products of the world being in- 





tended for the enjoyment of man, he naturally pos- 
sessed a desire to obtain the comforts :f life, 
and render his situation as pleasant and happy as 
possible. This always prompted him to the ac- 
quirement of such hidden knowledge as would ad- 
vance the object of his life. And such, too, would 
also increase his gratitude and veneration to the 
Bestower of these blessings. ‘I'he more happy 
his situation was rendered, the more grateful would 
be his love and estimation of the goodness of Him 
from whom he received his life, and through whose 
mercy he enjoyed these comforts and blessings. 
As his gratitude and love to his Creator would 
increase, his veneration and praise of his God 
would the oftener, and the more sincerely, ascend 
from his heart, in prayer, to the throne of the Al- 
mighty in Heaven. ‘Thus, man’s innate thirst af- 
ter knowledge improves his condition of life, and 
advances the cause and spirit of Religion. 


Although the wants of man occasioned the first 
developement of the arts and sciences; yet various 
causes combined to make them comparatively few 
and imperfect. He was much longer acquiring a 
knowledge of the ‘sciences than the arts, as his 
wants did not so urgently reqaire them; and as 
the sciences can only obtain an eminence where 
society is more improved than we can expect the 
period of the world here alluded to could possibly 
have been. The sciences are more caleulated for 
the recreation, or refined pleasures, of those who 
have already advanced ina knowledge of the arts; 
and who, having acquired the usefu/, turn their at- 
The 
arts, then, being most adapted to the improvement 


tention to refined or classical knowledge. 


of the then situation of the world, it consequently 
gained a precedence. From sacred history, we 
learn that man soon acquired a practical know- 
ledge of the first rudiments of agriculture, archi- 
tecture, and the art of working metals. And 
though their wants demanded, and aided them in 
acquiring, a rough knowledge of these arts, yet 
they existed in a greatly imperfect state. But 
why thus mention their imperfection then, when 
even at this late day, and at this advanced state 
of knowledge, the arts are daily improving; and 





the man who to-day deems himself wise, and ac- 
quired in knowledge, is proven ignorant to-mor-| 
row, by some new discovery in the arts! As the’ 
population of the world increased in number, they 
associated more closely together, forming them- 
selves intocommunities. As this formation of so- 
ciety combined numerous persons together, whose 
pursuits and whose interests were alike, it tended 
to advance more rapidly an improvement of the 
useful arts. ‘The inhabitants of the world being 
previously distributed: over the earth in separate 
families, each one, in his improvement, was re- 
stricted to his own narrow sphere of experience. 
This greatly impeded their advancement in know- 
ledge, as all were compelled to devote a whole life 
to the acquirement of that which others had so 
learned long before them; but carried with them 
to the grave. But when society was formed, the 
succeeding generation was benefitted by the ex- 
perience of the previous one; and had only tocom- 





mence thcir lesson of observation where the last 
had left off. ‘Thus the world progressively ad- 
vanced in the improvement of the arts, until she 
now is what we behold her. 

In this regular advancement of civilization, we 
behold the power of mind, and can trace the work- 
ings of a bountiful God. Every thing of earth, 
and mach that is beyond it, is controlled by this 
“master mind of man.” There is but little 
on earth can defy it, and the lightnings of Heaven 
must bow in humble submission to its sway. The 
mind of man raises triumphant over every mate- 
rial obstacle; and even extends its dominion ina 
nearer proximity to the throne of Deity. Nothing 
ean here compare to its greatness, for all else are 
the subjects of its power. 


These mental faculties with which God has en- 
dowed man, are the means given him to work the 
design of his Creator, in administering to the hap- 
piness of man. Thus he has been made the in- 
strument of God’s bounty to the world; and he 
who neglects the improvement of these powers, 
or, like the miser and his riches, hordes them up 
within himself, and turns them not to the advan- 
tage of his fellow man, perverts the gracious de- 
sign of Heaven, and thwarts the will of Omnipo- 
tence. The Almighty never created a useless 
thing, and the mind of man was never bestowed 
without a purpose. And being constituted the 
lord of creation, it is necessary that he should eul- 
tivate these faculties of his mind, so as to hold 
that authority over the world. Man, t> be lord, 
must be superior; and to be superior, must master 
every thing of earth, and hold familiar converse 
with much of Heaven. His mind is the only evi- 
dence of his superiority; and if that be neglected, 
his marks of distinction are gone. 


How necessary, then, it is to cultivate the mind, 
so as to fulfil the object of our creation! A supe- 
rior power bestows him the means; but man must 
employ them. The master, in the parable of Ho- 
ly Writ, who divided his talents among his three 
servants, rewarded those who increased them, but 
discharged the slothful one who had made no gain 
on his portion. Equally so does the bounden duty 
rest on man, to improve those noble faculties of 
mind which have been entrusted to his care. And 
God will require, hereafter, as strict an acc_unt of 


his stewardship. M. 





“Our Country,” a desultory poem, pronounced 
by Wa. H. Burteien, before the Allegheny Lit- 
erary Society, at its semi-annual celebration, Sep-. 
tember 2nd, has been published by the author, in 
a neat pamphlet form of 43 pages; a copy of which 
has been laid on our table. 

The publication, not long since, of a volume of 
poems by the same author, has already acquainted, 
the public with the high order of poetic talents. 
which Mr. BurLercH possesses. And the poem 
before us. will greathy extend and increase that 
reputation. ‘There are contained in its pages ma- 
ny bright passages of warm feeling and poetie 
imagination; which we would ‘select on to qualify 
our remark, had we the room to dese. But the 
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limited space for this critique admits only of an} reasonable time in issuing the Messenger, from the And ch! "twere bliss, when life is o’er, 

expression of our ideas on the poem; and for spe-} absence cf one of the editors from the city, atd Thy. perfect seul to see; 

cimens, we would refer our readers to the poem | the close engagettent of Lasiness with the other. bi. oe eo har: forever — : 

itself. We hope our friends i} excuse us; and the con- os. poi ogamal 5 i i 


The subject of the poem—our country”—in-| tents of the Messenger gi¥e them genera} satis: 
eludes many high and ennobling feelings of patri- | faction in txe perusal, 
otism, and love of liberty; which are availed of _- 
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e ° F i " : 4 >, / vy Havel ve, a7 aii 
by the author, and spoken in strong and express-| Logopotis.—We have received; but too late for I y Doerr ge ad mapeees tne 
: : to N ‘ he . , > glow of wi esire 
ive language. Mr. Burieicn is undoubtedly a| this No., an article under this héad, written by a & = 





poet; and entitled to a rank among those select | learned gentlentan of Wheeling, Va; who has 


That love had raised to wild alarm, 
And set my heart on raging fire. 


few of our native Ameriean Bards, whose prodac- | been for years studing info the philosopay of the Vve gazed, and oh! the fapiures felt, 


tions will outlive their anthors, and be yeferred to, | English language. Casting aside ail the bewil- 


While gazing thus on beauty’s smile! 


re net To her my willing knee had knelt 
in aftes times, with feelings of pride, by their, dering minutias attached to the language by gram- uy . ~- 


countrymen. marians, he treats on its general principles; and, 
ata | by acquainting the mind with the causes, enables 
*“Braddock’s Field, and Other Poems,” is the it readily to judge of the effects. Every thing con- 





In humble worship, free from guile. 


The purest feelings of a heart, 
That flows with passion’s tender tide; 


_ title of a volume of original poems now being pub- | nected with it is made to appear se plain, and per- Phe hopes in whieh I bear a part; 


lished in this city, by Hiram Kaine, a young gen-| fectly natural, that the most jiliterate mind can 
tleman of Washingtom, Pa. The work will be) understand; and more be gleaned from a few 
printed on good paper, and im a neat mechanieal. perusals of his work, than in a year’s study ofouar 
style, for the trifling sum of seventy-five eents per ‘common grammars. ‘Phe work consists of a phi- 
copy. | logophical treatise on the English tongue, and 
From perusing a few of his manuscript poems, | should be subseribed for by all wishing to improve 
we believe him to be of promising talent, worthy | themselves in polite literature. A more full ex- 
of encouragemept; and that the coming volume planation of his manner of treating the subject, 
will be satisfactory to its subscribers. We sub-' will be found im the article alluded to, which will 
join, below, one of his compositions; and ask for it be published in our next. 
the attentive perusal of our readers. Any wishing , SEER — 
to subscribe for the work, can do so with theedi-, To Corresponpents.—‘The Poetes,” by “Ebe- 














tors of the Messenger. _nezer Hopplecat, Jr.,”’ will appear in our Decem- 
SONG. [a ae 
As a mild star that beams in the tempest, 
To shed its sweet light on the sca, ON THE DEATH OF MISS MARGARET 
When darkly are heaving its surges, M. DAVIDSON 
E’en so hast thou been unto me. biel thie : 
When anguish this worn frame was wringing, Oh! why should virtue fade and die, 


Thy sweet voice has lulled it to rest; 
And thy welcome ne’er failed to enliven 
The sadness that shadowed my breast. 


Expanding hope be crushed; 
| That heaven-strung lyre neglected lie, 
Its melting tones be hushed? 


A moment forgetfulnses bound me— 


I dreamed a sweet dream of joy; Oh! why should e’en ppeneees feel 
But reality came to awaken, : I'he wrath of nature’s God? 

And all its bright charms to destroy. That spotless lamb so meekly kneel 
I turned me away, but the vision ~ Beneath the chastening rod? 

Of happiness still would remain, 
Though a spell of such ecstacy never That fragile form, a holy trust, 


Shall lighten my spirit again. Awhile to earth was given; 


The dust has now returned to dust, 


The winter winds whistle around me; ‘The spotless soul to heaven. 


How cold is their withering blast, 
As they sigh their low dirge for the summer, 


And all the world to me, beside; 

I'd give, to gain a face so sweet; 
Whereon such ¢lowing passion Ties; 
And where the soul’s best treasures meet, 

‘To gain expression in her eyes. 


‘If it should e‘er become my fot, 
To win a maid so truly tair; 
Possessed of soul so nobly wrought, 
And worth of mind so greatly rare; 
I'd treasure up the valued gen, 
Within my warm and glowing breast; 
And wear it asa diadem | 
Of joy, with which EF had been blest. 
ALCY PHRON, 


ON HEARING MISS L. H**#**T SING, 
Was song e’er sung witlt more of grace; 

Did frowns e’er clothe so sweet a face; 

Did ever notes more sweetly sound, 

In stately halls, where lords abound; 

| As echoed through the woodland fair, 

When Lucy sang a pleasing air? 

She who's possessed of comely form, 

Whose face is bright, whose heart is warm. 


| Oh, Luey, when you've fled from earth, 
| And left its cares and fruitless worth; 
When here thy voice no more shall ring, 
In vale or grove where warblers sing; _ 
May it be tuned in worlds above, 

To sing the praise of Him we love; 
May it be tuned to noblest themes, 
Sweeter by far than angel's dreams. 








"TY ¥ %e ; . . p 
Rn a ; a [oo pure for earth’s polluting power, G. Be He 
And mourn for the beauty that’s past! I A siaateiiem anem va hint | Pennsylvania College. 
But the spring-time will come with its blossom, Pesaro ee. we 
To clothe with its verdure the plain; She dwelt with us a fragile tlower— = 
And the birds will return with the summer, Then mounted to the sky. FROM OUR TRAVELLING CORRESPONDENT. 
To make the woods vocal again. eer | que 
yhile she dwelt on earth, vr x 
And though a while she : LETTER III. 


But oh! the revolving of seasons 
Can never restore thee to me; 

For the cold sods they’ve laid on thy grave, love, 
Have hid them forever fyom me. 

Oh! calm be thy sleep, ’neath the wild rose 


Her very soul seemed gushing forth 
In melody and love. | 





tn ia 

Pll plant when the spring-time will bloom; And now from re gh fom 8 removed, 

And sweet be the dreams of thy slumbers, She roves celestial plains, _ eee 

If visions e’er visit the tomb, “With those, while here, she fondly loved, | 
= Where Christ forever reigns. 


Our MontTHLy Curr-cuat.—Later than ever, And while I pour this humble lay | 
does the Messenger make its appearance for No- At thy exalted shrine, | 
vember; and has already, we dare say, exhausted Oh! may I ne’er forget to pray | 
the patience of subscribers. However, bear with For thoughts as pure as thine. 
us, gentle reader, and do not provoke yourself unto 
wrath, at our delay: “Better late than never,” is When this pent soul’s set free, 
.an adage all of you should respect. That it may rise beyond the skies, 

But serious, we have been delayed beyond all And drink thy melody. 


My fondest prayer while here on earth, 





Her thoughts were fixed above, | 


Charleston, (S. C.) November, 1841. 
Dear Mac,—In the running memorandum 
which I gave you of my passage from old Fort 
Pitt to the cittes marked by the Atlantic, I found 
it necessary to 


“Oid Ovean‘’s heaving breast,’ 


to leave the details of many things, until I should 
have time to write again. 

South Carolina is bounded N. and N. E. by 
North Carolina, S. FE. by the Atlantic, and S. W. 
by Ge rgia, from which it is separated by the Sa- 
vannah River. The State is divided into twenty- 
eight Districts, which corresponds with the title 
of County with us. It is also divided into Upper 
and Lower Carolina, as in North Carolina and 
Virginia. ‘The ridge which divides them is about 
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"he upper country lies beyond the ridge, and is at 
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140 miles from the sea. ‘The lower country isbe- 
tween the ridge and the sea-coast. It is princi- 
yally an immense sandy plaia, destitute of stones. 


first hilly, and afterwards mountainous. I may 
here be permitted to pause, and speak of this sin- 
gular and extraordinary ridge, which makes such 
a palpable division in the three States mentioned. 
It is a sput of the Allegheny; and rans from Lake 
Erie, throurh Pennsylvania, Virginia, North Car- 
olina, South Carolina, and Georgia, to the Florida 
eoast. In Virginia, when seen at a distance, it 
has the color of indigo, and when near, the hori- 
zon above is blue; and there it goes by the name 
of Blue Ridge. tis the cause of more animosity 
and heart-burning, in the States of Virginia, 
North Carolina, and South Carolina, than any 
other internal dissension, 
The people of the divisions called upper, in 
these three States, are plain, practical tarmers, 
who have no slaves, but depend on their own eX- 
ertions for support, as in the Kastern, Northetp, 
and North-western States. This condition of 
things brings them directly at issue With ea h 
other. Whatis to one’s advantage is to another's 
injury. The lower divisions of these States hay- 
i.g been settled first, and foreseeing the cayil 
which must inevitably lead to the overthrow of 
their “peculiar institutions” and policy, so appor- 
tioned the ratio of representation in the Legisla- 
ture, as to keep themselves always in the ascend- 
ant. By these means, they mould the opinions, 
and give to the States a political complexion of 
their own cast. No man ever goes to the Senate 
of the United States, or is elected to the Guberna 
torial chair, who resides in the upper districts in 
any of these States. ‘The upper divisions are 
mere denendents of the lower, The: lower eoun- 
try in this State is intiabited by planters, who are 
supported by their slaves. They have large in- 
comes, live at their ease, and possess much cf the 
independent character of Euglish country gentle 
inen. They are extremely fond of hunting. The 
climate of the upper country is healthy at all sea- 
sons of the year. In the lower, the s immer months, 
particularly August and September, are sickly, 
and frequently prove fatal to strangers. 
Cotton and rice are the staple productions of 
South Carolina. Formerly, tobacco, indigo, grain, | 
&c., were cultivated to a great extent; but since ) 
te invention of the cotton ginny, by Mr Whitney, 
tocleanse the upland cotton from its seeds, the 
cultivation of cotton has become so profitable, that 
the people will not invest their capital in muo- | 
factures. Next to agriculture, is commerce. A 
considerable business is done in the exportation 
of cotton and rice, to our own and foreign ports. 
There is some little done in lumber, pitch, tar, tur-! 
pentine, &c. ‘The State owns but very little ship-. 
ping; her business is carried on in Northern ves-| 
sels, and some foreign. | 
In education, she has something to boast of.— 
The free school system is in operation; but so long 
as the distinction is kept up, which the planters 
and professional men have adopted in the State, 
they will be inefficient. They do not flourish well. | 
She has several colleges, literary and medical, 
Which do very well; but planned after most of the 
colleges adapted for the sons of wealthy men. 1 
trust the day will soon come, when a wholesome 
and radical change will be made in the higher! 
seminaries of learning. ‘There are colleges in. 
Charleston, Columbia, Beaufort, Wormsborough, 
and Abbeville. The prevailing denominations are | 
the Baptists and Methodists. ‘The principal towns | 
are Charleston, Columbia, Hamburg, Cheraw, 
Camden, and Georgetown. The principal rivers 
are the Savannah, the Pedee, the Santee, the Coop- 
er, and the Ashley. The Santee is the great river 
of the State. ‘There are several small rivers, such | 
as the Wateree, the Congaree,and Edisto, | 
MC. | 





THE REMONSTRANCE. 


Toone whe dented Woman's Love. 


BY ANN. 


And who art thou, can thus portray 
The female heart? 

] pity thee, unhappy man, 
Who e’er thou art! 

For thee, no pleasant memories paint 
Domestic bowers; 

No tender mother could have watched 
Thy ciildhood’s hours. 


O, no! thou never could'st forget 
Her sacred love, 
Hier midnight watch, her ceaseless care, 
All praise above 
No gentle sister can have raised 
Her trusting eyes, 
Fraught with that love and care that says, 
Tis thee I prize. 


Alas! it never has been thine, 
In life, to tend 
That gaze of love, which wins the smile 
Of dearer friend; 
Of woman thou hast only known 
The weaker part; 
Else thou could’st never thus have drawn 
The female heart. 


Have love and friendship such small share 
In woman’s heart? 
Have fortitude, and hope, and truth, 
No little part? 
Have heavenly charity and faith 
No resting place? 
Alas! poor youth, if these are lost, 
Heaven help thy race! 


‘Is woman vain? ’tis man that lights 
The spark of sin! 
To praise the gilded case, none eare, 
*Fore gems within. 
Farewell! forgiveness kindly prompts 
The fervent prayer, 
That even Tuy life may yet be blest 
With woman’s care. 
LINES: 


Written on the burning of the Steamboat Erie, 


BY MISS MARIA G 











. 


Erie! ’neath thy rolling billows, 
In thy caverns dark and deep, 
On their cold and rocky pillows, 
Many thou hast laid to sleep; 
Where thy restless waters flow 
O’er the forms that sleep belo vy, 


Lo! in vain, from Erie’s burning, 
‘To thy bosom did they fly, 


Where were hushed their sighs and moaning, 
i) o? 


With thy deadly lullaby; 
Like the Hindoo’s music wild, 
Chaunted o’er a dying child. 


Cruel flood! within thy bosom, 
Where no carés disturb the breast, 
Where no woodland flowers blossom, 
Where they sleep in dreamless rest, 
Where thy waves that wildly swell 
Sadly sing their funeral knell: 


“Mid the glittering gems of ocean, 
Now their mouldering bones are lai |; 
Where the storms, with wild commotion, 
Howl unwearied o’er their bed; 
Where no sounds but thine intrude 
On their silent solitude: 


Where no bending cypress shades them, 
Where no marble marks the waves; 


There, oh Lake! ah, there! thou’st laid them, 
In thy deep green coral caves; 

Where the lightning’s lurid light 

Illumines not these realms of night. 


Leave, oh! leave them, there to slumber, 
Erie, neath thy billows proud; 

In thy deep, unfathomed chamber, 
Covered with their watery shroud; 

Where the spirit of the deep, 

O’er their dust shall vigils keep. 


Leave them where the diamond’s glowing, 
Where the coral gardens lie; 

Where the tiny rock-flower’s growing, 
Where the sea-birds o’er them cry; , 

Where thy waves chaunt requiems wild ~ 

O’er the parent and the child. 


Leave them till that morn has risen, 
And the night of death has fled, 
When shall burst their gloomy prison, 
And the sea shall yield its dead; 
Then shall these, thy prisoners, break 
From thy chains, thou yawning lake. 





BY JEWFINWICK, ESQ. 

There is a pleasing charm in the contemplation 
of the past; a something in the memory of years 
gone by, that thrills the soul with a magic spell, 
and leaves an impression as lasting as life. Gui- 
ded by history, we mount on wings of Fancy, 
and take our flight back through the dark vista of 
centuries, to cities that once flourished in all the 
gaiety of art, but now are no more. We mingle 
with busy thousands, and join our voices with 
those who once sported down }ife’s stream, as 
thoughtless and reckless of the present as our- 
selves, but who long since have paid the debt of 
nature, and now are slumbering in the tomb.— 
Thus it is with man. He blooms forth as the 
summer’s rose, lives to enjoy the pleasures of a 
few fleeting years, and then passes from the stage 
of action, forgotten and negiected; while others 
rise to fourish in their tarn. ‘Time in its onward 
march spares not the monuments of art or genius. 
Monarehs tremble on their thrones; empires van- 
ish; and nations are swept from the earth, in the 
short space of a lundred years. But mournful as 
is the tale of other days, history points us to’a few 
bright spots that shone amid the surrounding 
gloom, as a dazzling star in the midnight sky.— 
rere we are wont to dwell; enveloped in the mist 
of fiction, and suspended on the enchanting strains 
of poetry, we love to follow the historian, and 
wander over the plains of Babylon; to pause over 
the crumbling heaps of Carthage, cr muse among 
the tombs and pyramids cf Egypt. It is here 
| that we learn the mutability of earthly things. 
| And while we ponder over the ruins of anti- 
quity, a voice is heard to murmur en the breath 
of ages, that we, too, must tread the same fre- 
quented path, and ere long, with all that now 
around us blooms in health and beauty, will be 
remembered only as the relics of the past. 

History unfolds to view the real character and 
disposjtion of man. She teaches us what man 
would he, if left alone to his own evil propensities 
and desires. And by refreshing our memories 
with the scenes of the past, she warns us to be 
mindful of the future. She helds up to view ex- 
amples of blasted ambition, unrealized expecta- 
tions, and disappointed hopes; these she places 
along our path, as beaeon lights, whereby we may 
avoid the reeks and quicksands upon which other 
nations and individuals.have met an untimely end, 
and which in no small degree ruffle the voyage of 
life. These exainples can be found in every age 
and nation since the creation to the present; but 
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perhaps there is no country on the records of the 
past, which presents such a variety of interesting 
events, such examples of brilliant and resplend- 
ent genius; and which has been 80 instrumental 
in dispelling the gloom of ignorance that for ages 
enveloped mankind, as the small peninsula of 
Greece! What thrilling emotions are created in 
every bosom, by the utterance of that single 
word! what bosom but swells with unutterable 
feelings, on remembering the home of Leonipas} 
And what eye can refuse the sympathetic tear, 
when we remember that Greece, she who for ages 
shone as the sun of science and literature, scatter- 
ing the rays of peace and happiness through the 
midnight gloom of surrounding nations, has fallen 
a victim to the conqueror’s rage? 

But let us direct our attention to one particular 
part of ancient Greece, and for a few moments 
linger over the plains of Attica. At every step, 
the relics of former greatness rise to greet our 
wandering eyes; and on every breeze there mur- 
murs a melancholy voice, that seems to speak, 
“Things are not as they were.” In imagination, 
we see before us the proud and populous city of 
Athens, raging as the tempestuous ocean, by the 
storms and commotions of party, yet pouring forth 
a host of heroes, whose names will sound music 
in the ear, while history does justice to the mighty 
dead. Here the historian loves to dwell. He 
loves to record the actions of those men whose 
lives have been the models of all succeeding ages, 
and around whose histories is thrown such a train 
of pleasing associations. The historian, the poet, 
the philosopher, the orator, the warrior, and the 
statesman, can here find examples worthy of their , 
utmost imitation; and examples, whose superiors | 
the world has never yet produced. 

Do we wish a statesman, where can we find a | 
more perfect model than Soton!—he whose wis- | 
dom has been the admiration of the world; at 
whose voice a tumultuous community ceased their 
murmurings, and quietly bowed to law and justice; 
who, to a city, when party spirit raged with its 
utmost fury, and personal animosities burned in 
the bosom of each individual, could give such | 
laws as would restore peace and harmony, and | 
prove to posterity an inestimable blessing. 

Does the student ask for an orator? let him learn | 
of Demostuenes! Let him learn of one whose | 
voice could guide the councils of a nation; at the | 
opening of whose mouth an ambitious Philip | 
trembied on his throne; and when the clouds of | 
adversity thickened around the walls of Athens— 
when friends and allies fled with fear from the 
field of battle, and hope—the last retreat of cour- 
age—pined beneath the shade of despair; then his 
voice alone could revive the desponding few, and 
prove to a resolute band of heroes what walls and 
armies couldgnot—victory in the arms of despera- 
tion. His was the noble part, to sway the pas- 
sions of the human breast; to hold listening thou- 
sands in deep suspense; and by the thunder of his 
voice, to wake into activity the sluu.bering ener- 
gies of a nation. 


In morality, Athens had Soceares. Socrates! 
whose countenance was a mirrof for Nature’s self, 
and on whose brow smiled Immortality. Long 
did he teach the Athenian youth to tread the flow- 
ery path of justice and morality. Vice and fraud 
to him were strangers; but virtue found a welcome 
home in his own bosom, and like the : oon-day 
sun, shone forth with a dazzling lustre, to beautify 
and enliven surrounding nature. Not as the law- 
less comet, shot madly from the course of nature, 
did he shine for a few brief days, and then pass 
into oblivion; but with a steady increasing lustre, 
he neared his zenith; and, like the lovely rose in 
summer, fell a victim to his charms, in the health 
and bloom of beauty. His example and precepts 
have out-rode the storms and revolutions of cen- 
turies, and have reached our time. Long may 
they live and be remembered! Long may they 
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find a full response in every bosom; and when cen- 
turies have passed their destroying breath over 
the present, may they still float on the breeze of 
the past; and may the Jast name that is stricken 
from the page of history be that of Sccrates! 

Athens had her warriors. ‘Though few in num- 
ber were her soldiers, yet in arms she was power- 
ful. Her generals triumphed in almost every 
land, and brought the inhabitants of every climejto 
fear and respect their courage. ‘Though often de- 
feated and disappointed by some unforseen calam- 
ity, yet she never despaired, nor ever wanted 
‘courage to renew the conflict. If defeated on the 
field of battle, she retired but to gather strength 
for a more favorable opportunity. ‘Thus in her 
wild speculations and raging thirst for glory, she 
sometimes stepped beyoud the bounds of justice; 
and in her attempts to tyranize, was breught to 
the very brink of ruin. Kings and rulers trembled 
at her frown, and the conqueror ceased his vic- 
tories at the walls of Athens. 

Time rolled on, and the Persian troops had 
passed the boundaries of Attica. Flushed with 
fancied superiority, and relying on numbers, they 
boldly lead their way towards Athens. ‘Then 
was a day of gloom for Greece! ‘The frightful 
clouds of despotism lowered in the heavens, and 
obscured the light of day. 


“There was a dreary sound on the wild wind’s 
moan ; 


| There was a thrilling voice o’er the sea’s dvep 


foum; 
And it onward rushed. o’er each hill and dale; 
Ah! Liberty’s sigh was borne on that gale! 
It louder grew, and it spoke to the brave, 
Of Death’s cold grasp, and a mouldering grave: 
Alas! Freedom wept—not the prave, alone ;— 
*Twas the crash of arms, and the warrior’s tone!” 


Mittiapes went forth with his few but brave 
followers to meet the enemy. ‘They met—and 
Death laid the Persian troops upon the plains of 
Maratuon! Glorious day for Greece!- ‘This day, 
O Athens! was the summit of thy happiness, and 
the garland of thy fame! Long will live the name 
of Miltiades. Nations yet unborn will rise to 
pay the tribute of respect to his departed great- 
ness. The names of Buonaparte and Cesar may 
pass into oblivion; but the name of Miltiades will 
live while time exists. The battle of Waterloo, 
and the conquest of Gaul, may cease to be re- 
membered; but the heroes that sleep on Marathon, 
though time may change on surrounding objects, 
and the breath of ages bury millions in the gulf 
of annihilation, will never be forgotten. 


*‘And TneRE they sleep!—the men who stood 

In arms before the exulting sun, 

And bathed their spears in Persian blood, 

And taught the earth how freedom might be won. 
They sleep !—the Olympic wreathes are dead, 
Tie Athenian lyres are hushed and gone; 
The Dorian voice of song is fled;— 

Slumber, ye mighty !—slumber deeply on!” 

Ages passed away, and Philip ascended the 
throne of Macedon. The sun of Athens had 
passed the meridian; the glorious era of Greece 
had expired; and a night of despotism hung over 
the earth. The song of freedom had been sung 
for the last time on the land of Themistocles; for 
Liberty wept in the days of king Philip. It was 
in vain that Demosthenes plead; in vain did weep- 
ing justice seek an audience, and the departed 
spirit of Miltiades linger round the walls of Athens, 
Fate had fixed her doom; the decree had gone 
out from the aspiring monarch, that Greece must 
surrender her liberties; and as his voice rolled 
over the plains of Attica, it murmured in every 
rill and brook, that Athens must yield or fall.— 
Fortune frowned, and Athens fell! but the Genius 
of Liberty, when she beheld her last hope blight- 
ed, her last son cease his struggles on the field of 
Cherona, and the last breeze had fanned the brow 
of the brave; she bid a long adieu to the hallowed 





shores of Greece, and borne high on reluctant 
pinions, took her flight for other climes. 


‘*Peace to the martyrs! where they sleep 
On the loved soil they died to save; 
Peace to the maids! whose wrongs too deep 
For name, rest in the grave! 
Peace, whereso’er their dust be laid, 
On battle cliff, or island shade! 

But vengeance on the oppressoi’s head, 
Who knew not how the weak to spare; 
Who piled the plains of Greece with dead, 

Nor heeded woman’s dying prayer! 
And shame rest on the cowards all, 

Who drew not sword to aid the weak; 
Who heard, but came not at the cal! 

Of Freedom and the strugg!ing Greek. 
FINLeyvitie, Nov. 1841. 


THOUGHTS PLEASANT AND MELAN- 
CHOLY. 
BY MISS MATILDA. 
The Earth! how beautiful it is, 
When summer smiles so gaily! 


When blooms the flowret, pink and lilies, 
And roses bud forth daily! 


How pleasant is each wood and grove, 
When feathered tribes, united, 

Pour out their songs of praise and love, 
In highest notes, delighted! 


The playmates of my early days, 
How happy and how merry! 
Oh! briskly we pursued our plays, 
Or sought the rich, ripe berry! 


My Friends! how dear they are to me! 
How loving and kind hearted! 

I would that this our lot could be, 
That we should ne’er be parted. 


How sweet is life to each and all, 
To love and laugh so hearty! 
How sweetto mingle in the ball, 

Or join the social party! 


But sad the thought—most piercing sad, 
That these will last but briefiy; 

That soon must be, the heart so glad, 
Resigned to sorrow, chiefly. 


Grim winter is coming on apace, 
To do his direful duty; 

He’l] drive far off the feathered raee, 
And blast the summer’s beauty. 


Alas! the friends of childhood’s days, 
Like leaves in chill November, 

Will soon be blown in unknown ways;— 
Then, me they’}] not remember. 


| kindred, too! though kind and dear, 

sike faded pinks are dying; 

And soon will they, cropped by each year, 
All in the grave be lying! 


Ere long, alas! must cease this tide, 
That’s in my veins now flowing; 
And soon will flee the cherished pride, 

That’s on my cheeks now glowing, 


Oh, dismal thought! that this nice frame 
Must in the cold grave slumber; 

And nauseous worms will on the same 
Appease their restless hunger! 


Great God! may I these truths retain, 
Where’er on earth I’m driven; 
And grant that I, at last, may gain 
A better home—-in Heaven! 
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